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becoming head of the Provisional Government appointed to carry out the treaty. On January 22, Mr. Collins took over Dublin Castle and the whole apparatus of internal government for the twenty-six counties, and the Irish Free State came into existence. For the next year the new State was fighting for its life against its own irreconcilables. In August Mr. Arthur Griffith died suddenly, Mr. Michael Collins was shot, and Mr. Cosgrave, until then an almost unknown figure, became Chairman of the Provisional Government. Under his quiet and conciliatory dispensation order was restored, and Ireland enjoyed nearly ten years of prosperous and efficient administration, during which her old feud with Great Britain seemed at length to be healed. Then Mr. de Valera came to life again and a new chapter was opened.
The Washington Conference
On November 12, 1921, the first of many Disarmament Conferences assembled at Washington on the invitation of President Harding, who had been elected as successor to President Wilson at the Presidential election of 1920. Mr. Hughes, the American Secretary of State, was chairman of the conference, and Mr. Balfour, the leading British and M. Briand the leading French, delegates. The principal result, which was quickly arrived at, was an agreement to suspend the construction of battle-ships for a minimum of ten years with the exception of replacements limited to 500,000 tons for Great Britain and the United States, 300,000 tons for Japan and 175,000 tons for France and Italy. This was a most welcome achievement, which averted a new naval competition that might otherwise have followed between Great Britain and die United States.
In other respects the conference was disappointing. The French would not listen to the British proposal to abolish submarines* though they accepted certain limitations on their action in war and as a condition of accepting the limitation on capital ships, they held out for a much larger allowance of auxiliary ships than either British or Americans had contemplated. M, Briand's refusal to entertain any suggestion for the reduction of the French army also rendered the conference abortive so far as land armaments were concerned.ael Collinsh the Parliamentary Home Rule which they had rejected when the Irish accepted it, but which
